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The rcendale Pilot Resource Progr«ii (KWIP) was designed as a school -based 
gifted program for students In grades one through six. The primary goals of 
the program Mere: 

1) to reduce problems related to the twice-ifeekly transportation of 
students to gifted centers (such as students missing Instruction In 
home-school classes and the lack of opportunity to participate In 
all home-school "ictlvltles), and ^ 

2) to Increase the participation of eligible gifted students. 

Progr«R activities mre Initiated In the Fall of by two gifted csduca- 
tlon teachers who provided Instructional services to 48 students In grades 2 
''through 6. 

The KPRP differed from the typical learning center approach In terms of: 

1) the distribution and amount of time itevoted to gifted Instruction, 

2) the extent to which gifted students received Instruction In the 
basic sM lis and other Instructional areas. 

3) the Inclusion of refpjlar curriculum content areas In the gifted pro- 
grm, and 

4) ' the extent to which gifted students were able to participate In 

school rwlde and other activities. 

Students participating In the iCPRP received a full course of basic skills 
Instruction (reading, «R>1t1ng. and mathematics) during half of each school 
day and were resourced Into the gifted progrna for the other half of the day 
(for four days of the week). Thjy received exposure to 7.5 to 10.5 hours of 
gifted Instruction per week (depending on students' grade level and whether 
or not they took Spanish). This Included a two h«ir per week treatment of 
Interdisciplinary content (science, social studies, health and safety* and 
literature and expressive language) using Instruction geared to higher cog- 
nitive levels and one hour per week of art— also Involving appropriate 
levels of instruction. Remaining time allocated to gifted instruction 
involved exploratory activities, group training activities, and Individual/ 
small group Investigation of real problems as descrlted In Renzulll's En- 
richment Triad, a frequently employed B©del for gifted Instruction In Dade 
County. ^ 

Provision was also made during these half Aays for ths release of students 
for music, Spanish, and pt^slcal education; and for school-wide and other 
activities* However, these were not considered by the Office of Educational 
Accountability (OEA) to be part of gifted Instruction, since the progron 
(KPRP) teachers were not formally responsible for the content In these 
areas. 
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The Initial understanding between Kendal e and regarding this study (tor- 
trayed (£A*s Involvement as providing United assistance In Kendale's pre^^a- 
ratlon of an admlnl strati i^ review of this pro^^ect, f (fusing prlmrlly on 
the extent to which lapleiRentatlon of the KPRP helpod to reduce the disrup- 
tive Influences of g1fted<%enter attendance. As the study progressed, the 
focus was expanded to enbrace consideration of the 1f«>act of this pilot pro- 
grm on the gifted Instruction Itself, theretyr expamilng the level of OEA 
Involvment. 

The evaluation of this progran Involved discussions with tte school princi- 
pal and program teachers as well as a i|uest1(mna1re-survcQr of the KPRP stu- 
dents, their parents, and regular classroon teachers. Respondents were sur- 
veyed In St^mbmr of 1!^ and asked to respond besed on their experience 
with gifted centers. Respomtents were again asked. In Niyr of 1983, to re- 
spond to the sane <^ie$t1onna1re 1r terns of tl^lr experience with the ICPRP. 
Change in response patterns to relevant Itens were used as a basis for nuch 
of this report. 

Results of the evaluation Indicate that the nunber of Kendalc students par- 
tlclpatlno In the gifted prbgran Increased fron 31 miring 1981-8Z to « dur- 
ing the i9k-83 school year. Additionally, no Kendale student withdrew fron 
the gifted program during 19^-83, whereas 13 students withdrew during 
1981-82. 

KPRP student exposure to nost 1nstruct1<mal /activity conponents their 
hone-school progran was enhanCBd relative to that which thajy would have ex- 
perienced in a gifted-center progran. Basic skills Instructional tine was 
not conpronlsed. Students were also able to take advantage of nost school - 
wide activities, as well as special classes such as nusic, art, Spanish, and 
(^yslcal education (althmigh exposure to nusic and Spanish was re<hiced below 
that experienced by other Kendale students). The contlnumis exposure of 
students to Interdisciplinary Instruction In the cmitent areas (science, so- 
cial studies, health am! safety, and literature and expressive lanf^age) In- 
sured participating stuctents against the two-di^ gaps In Instn^lon which 
characterize attendance at gifted centers (althouf^ total weekly tine spent 
In this Instruction was less than that for other Kendale students). 

Conmunl cation and artlculatlwi between the regular progrsi and the gifted 
progran appear to have been"enhanced relative to jthat associated with the 
gifted center fron the viewpoint of re^lar progran teachers (In terns of 
their knowledge about the progran and feedback given then regarding their 
students) and parents (In terns of cooperation between the re^lar and the 
g4fted teacher and the ability of their children to "keep up" with re^lar 
classwork). 

Parent Involvenent and school -parent connuni cation also appeared nore cha- 
racterlstic of the KPRP than the previously experienced gifted-center pro- 
gran. Parents were nore favorable to the KPRP In terns of the extent to 
which they had been oriented to the progran and the extent of feedback re- 
ceived from their child's gifted teacher. 



Finally, In assessing the gifted instructlw provided by the KPRP a nmibep 
of mixed responses ewergedl Students indicated that they would like to 
spend Hwre tlaie In gifted Instruction and, after eit{»r1enc1ng a year of the 
KPRP, fewr regular classroon teacher;i felt that "every school should have a 
gifted progran^. Parents were generally wore favorably Inpressed with the 
KPRP than the gifted center approach In terns of the i^allficatlons of the 
teachers, the amount of Individualized Instruction offered, and the variety 
of (gifted) subjects covered. Parents noted no change In the adequacy of 
motivation and stimulation offered their children but. In a negative vein, 
felt that the adequacy of Instructional facilities and the enj(^yment of the 
program by their children had diminished* 

OEA staff noted that some difficulties iiere experienced with the use of In- 
terdisciplinary course content for the provision of gifted Instruction. As 
one exM^le, curriculum materials were not readily available to support this 
level of Instruction ami had to be develcH^ed by the program teachers-*a' 
situation which required them to devote a great <teal of time to planning and 
program development. It also appeared that the frequent movement of groups 
of students In and out of the gifted Instructlcm period (required fay the 
relatively complex KPRP scN^le) engendered fragmented rather than the 
continuous periods of gifted Instruction which characterize the gifted 
center schedule. 

As previously noted, KPRP gifted Instruction took place from 7.5 to lO.S 
hours weekly, tdiereas gifted centers expose their students to approximately 
eleven hours of gifted Instruction weekly. 

In summary, the KPRP i^ars to ha^ succee<ted In reducing the disruptive 
Influence of gifted center attendance on the participation of gifted stu- 
dents In their home-school progrm while, at the same time. Increasing the 
participation of gifted-eligible Kendele students and ellmlnetlng the «ost 
of transporting stuitents to gifted centers. A small price tmy have been 
paid, however. In terms of a r«hict1on In tN amount of time KPRP students 
receive for gifted Instruction, and the Instructional discontinuity engen- 
dered as a result of students def»rt1ng for various activities and special 
classes. 

In view of these findings, the foil owl recommendations are made: 

1. that comparative studies be Initiated to determine the extent to 
which the KPRP and othier similar approaches taken to gifted Instruc- 
tion, engen^r the attainment of gifted-relevant achievement objec- 
tives to the same extent as gifted center programs, and 

2. that sufficient time and resources be allocated to allow teachers 
char^ with the responsibility for Implementing similar school - 
based programs to develop content currlculi^ materials appropriate 
to the hlc^r levels of Instructlwi characteristic of gifted pro- 
grans. This m1^ be accoi^llshed through the summer es^loyment or 
contracting of these teachers for this purpose. 
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Descrlptioft of the Progrwt 

In reaction to problems perceived as Intrinsic to the gifted-center approach 
to gifted Instruction and Interest expressed 1^ parents of gifted children, 
the principal and staff of Kendal e EleaenUrr School developed a plan for a 
hone sctHwI-hased gifted progran. The prioafy goals of the program were to 
reduce pr^lens related to the tiHce-Meefcly transportation of students to 
gifted centers (such as students srtssing instruction In hoae-school classes 
and the lack of opportunity to participate In all hose-school attlvltles) 
and to Increase the participation of eligible gifted stuitents. Project 
activities Mere be^ on the first day of the 1982-83 school'year and bsy the 
end of the 1982f-83 school year 48 students In grata two through six Mere 
enrolled In the Kendale Pilot Resource Program (KPUP). In addition to the 
Instruction of gifted stud«its in their hone school, the KPRP differed fron 
the learning center approach In terns of: 

1) the distribution and ammnt of tine devoted to gifted Insth^- 
tlon, 

2) the extent to which gifted stmlents received Instruction In the 
basic skills and other Instructional areas» 

3) the Inclusion of regular currlculw) content areas In the gifted 
progran. and 

♦ • 

«) ttm extent to «rti1ch gifted students Mere able to participate In 
school -wide and other activities. 

Students participating In the KPRP received dally Instruction In reading, 
writing, and nathenatlcs fron their regular classroon teacher during one- 
half of the school and on Nombiy, Tuesd^, Thursday, and Friday were 
resourced Into the gifted pod for the other half of the school day* KPKP 
students received between 7.5 and 10.5 hours of gifted Instruction per week 
depending on the stwlents' gr«ie level and whether or not they took Spanish 
(See Appendix A). This IncluM a two hour per week treatnant of Interdis- 
ciplinary content (science, social studies, health and safety, and litera- 
ture and expressive language) using Instruction geared to higjier co^ltlve 
levels and one hour per week of art— also Involving appropriate levels of 
Instruction. 

Renal ning tine allocated to gifted Instruction Involved exploratory activi- 
ties, group training activities, aiMl jindlvlihial /snail gnnq) Investigation of 
real problems as described In Renzulll's Enrlchnent Triad (Sm App^dlx B), 
a frequently enplcyed nodel for girted instruction in Da<te County. 

Provision was also nade during these half days for the release of students 
for music, Spanish, and physical educatlm; and for school -wide and other 
activities. However, these are not considered l»y the Office of Educatlimal 
Accountability (OEA) to be part of gifted Instruction, since the progr«i 
(KPRP) teachers were not formally responsible for the content In these 
areas. 



Dgscrlptlwi of tht Cvaluatlcw 



1^- evaluitlon of the KPftP Mas a coo(»erat1vt effort lietMeefl Kendale Elesttn- ' 
tary School and OCA. The Initial understanding between Kendal e and re- 
garding this stiKty portrBireA OEA*s InvolveiBent as providing United assis- 
tance In Kenda1e^*s preparation of an adnlnl strati ve review of this project, 
focvsing prlmarlljf on the extent to which Inplenentatlon of the KPRP helped 
to reduce the disruptive influences of gifted-center attendance. As the \ 
stutty progressed, the focus was expanded to enbrace consideration of the in- 
pact of this pilot pmqrm on the gifted instruction itself, ther^ expand- 
ing the level of OEA 1nvolven»it. 

OEA staff hatjl several fseetlngs with the principal of Kendal e to discuss the ' 
data to be collected, the content of the evaluation ri^wrt. and the assis- 
tance available fnm OEA. For one of these laeetlngs. -the Kemtale pHnclpal 
prepared a project status Import xo assist In the orientation of OEA staff 
to th9 project (See Appendix C). FoUowliis a Moramhtai defining tin con- 
tribution to the evaluation tp be nade by the two parties (see Appendix D). 
OEA provided assistance In developing an evaluation plan, stonarlzed and 
analyzed data, and assumed responsibility for producing this brief evalua- 
tive overview. School personnel were responsible for the collection of data 
and providing that data to OEA for Incorporation In the overview. Due to 
the fact that OEA had alrea<lbf consltted virtually all of Us resources to 
district evaluation priorities prior to receiving a request for the KRRP 
evaluation fron the South Area Office, the scope of the evaluation had to be 
limited and use iiad to be mMle of pre-existing Instruments and routinely 
collected 'data. As an exaiqilet surveys used for parents, re^lar teachers 
and students were «topted from f IW evaluation of the gifted pro-am that 
had been performed by OEA's organizational predecessor— the Office of. Plan- 
ning and Evaluation. Teachers In the 'regular* Kendal e program, parents of 
giftisd students, and MP students were administered their respective ques- 
tionnaires in S^iteo^ of 1982 and asked to respond based op their eiqieri- 
ence with the previCMis year's gifted center program (at Leewood Elementary}* 
As a "post" measure, tNy were asked the same f^Mtiensin N^y of 1983 and 
asked to respond on the basis of their experience with KPRP." 

Changes In percentages of parents, teaclmrs, and sttt<ft»nts responding with 
various response options (e.g.*"a9^"-"d1sagree" or "yes"-"no"} were ana- 
lyzed for relevance to this evaluation. In the following (Results) section, 
findings are referenced to appn^iate guesticmnalre items (e.g., TQ 15 
refers to Item #15 on the Teacher's Questionnaire). The percentages of stu- 
dents, teachers and parents selecting the various response options, are dis- 
plcured In Appendices E, F and 6 respectively. 

Questions which this evaluation addressed i^re abstracted from objectives 
which had been tteveloped for the KPRP and are as follows: 

1* Have gifted-eligible Kendal e students participated in the KPRP to a 
greater extent than In the previmis gifted-center program? 

2. Relative to the gifted-center program, to what extent does participation 
in the KPRP insure the appropriate and ccMitinuous exposure of students 
to academic and activity ''elements of the re^lar school program? 

3, To what extent Is communication and articulation between the regular 
pmrsR and the gifted progrwB enhance relative to that which existed 
in the gifted-center program? 
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* 4. To t^t extent Is parent Involvesent and school -parent ccwnl cation 
Rore character} Stic of the KPRF thMi tlie 8lfted<<enter progran? 



5; . To Mhat extent Is the gifted Instruction provided the KPRP perceived 
to be Qlfferent f ron that of the gifted-center progra«7 



i 
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Results 



1. 



Have fllftA^llfllble^KeiK^le students i>art1clMte<l» In »tlte KPy to e 
greater extent tfcan in ttie previous gifted-centec prwmf 

During the 1981-82 school year, 31 students froe Kendal e participated In 
the gifted progran by attending a special center. During the 1982-83 
school year. 48 of ICendale's students participated In the KPRP. Addi- 
tionally, during 1981-82* thirteen Kendale students withdrew froM the 
gifted prograR, wlwreas no students wItNreN during 1962-83. Itesponses 
fay regular classroon teachers also Indicate that tbe might generate 
fewer choices aaong qualified students to not participate In gifted pro- 
* granslng (TQ 5, 6). , . ** 

To- detdmlne If there had been an Incm^ In attendant rates for 
gifted students, the attendance records for gifted prograai participants 
In 1981-82 and 1982-83 were conpared for the first three grading periods 
of each, school year. For the im-<62 school year, the attendance rate 
for Kendale students participating In tim gifted progran was %.38X; for 
the 1982-83 school year, the attendance rate for KPR? stuttents was 
9R.m. 



2. Relative to the olfted-center prooraw. to .what ext^*does participation 




G1ft«d students participating In the learning center model left their 
hone school to attend gifted classes at a special center two days per 
week. On those two days that the st^tent was at the gifted cehter. he/ 
she irissed tdiatever basic skills and content area Instruction. was pi'e- 
sented. The regular classroom teacher had to either delay the introduc- 
tion of new concepts, or there was a possibility that gifted students 
fldght experlmce gaps in Instruction. The gifted-center student was 
often unaware of the Specific nature of homewrk asslgnsents unless he 
or. she made a special ^tempt.to call a clasaaate who was irat also 
attending the gffted c»nter. Additionally, the gifted center student 
m% unable to participate in those home-school activities that occurred 
during the two day periods of attendance at gifted centers. 

The school -based 'gifted {m?) model provided daily instruction for 
gifted students in reading, writing, and mathematics fay the reguUr 
classroom teacher. Science, social studies, health and safety, and 
literature and expressive langua^ objectives appropriate for each grade 
level were addressed through ai^roxlmately 30 minutes of interdiscipli- 
nary instruction provided four days per week by the progras teacher. As 
previously noted, this Intlirdisclplinary Instruction fm% to be provIM 
at cognitive levels appropriate for gifted students. 

' This daily basic -^11 Is instruction by the regular teacher and the pro- 
vision of Interdisciplinary instruction by the program teacher elimi- 
nated the need to delay the introduction of new concepts ami the possi- 
1 bility that the gifted stui^t mi^ experience InstfHictlonal gaps be- 

cause of his/her absence during ongoing Instruction. Additionally, 
gifted students were «ble to participate In all school-wide events and 
activities such as chorus an<il recorder practice^ 
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Enrollment In the KPRP Iti^cted Instntotlimal eiqiosure'to elenetits of 
Xtie "refular" proflfrM In ottwr* less favorable nays hOMever. In some 
areas (physical e<ltacat1on« art. auslc. end Spanlsti), liistnictlon re- 
quired grouping of mltlple grade levels,, idilch could have Involved In- 
appropriate levels of Instn^lon for-soae student.s. AddltlmTly, for 
Spanish and «is1c. Instructional exposure reduced from that recoai- 
inended by the Bureau of Educatlcm. As an dAplOt exposure to Spanish 
Instruction for students enrolled in the KPRP occurred for a total of SO 
irfnutes p%r week. vs. the ISO silnutes per ueek recoiaaended. • For other 
Instructional areas— those taugiht through the previously discussed 
'Interdisciplinary (ID) approach— KPRP scheduling dictated both a reduc- 
tion In dally t1a» allocated to Instruction (froa 90 BlnutesTo'30 iiln- 
utes) and the addressing of objectives relevant to one additional .^brea 
(literature and expressive language) within this reduced tine frme. ' 

Tft what extwit Is coawwicatlon md articulation betw^ the regular 
proorew ay the flirted prograa enhanced relative to that tihicti existed- 
in the gifted-center progriw? 

All teacher responses to relevant Iteas on their questionnaire Indicate 
that oNMinlcatlon «id articulation had been enhanced since the Inple- 
nentatlon of the KPftP* Specifically, telphers rsport having •'ecelved 
!«ore adequate orientation (TQ 7), hMl greater contact tilth gifted prb- 
graiR stiff (TQ 1, 3, 4, 8) and Incfeeeed understanding of the prograai 
(TQ 2). Teachers also reported a greater flow of 1nfor«at1on regarding 
their stuitents' progress in the gifted program (TQ 9), and an increase 
in the extent to which their students were able to '*ke^ t^" with les* 
sons In their regular classes (TQ 10) and act^ilre a sufficient coamand 
of basic skills (TQ U). 

AH parent responses to relevant questionnaire Iteas Indicate that com- 
munication and Integratfon between the regular ami gifted pr*niram h«d 
be&\ enhanced since tl^ Implementation of the KPRP. ^Specifically, par- 
ents felt that re^lar classroom teq^iers h«l a somewhat more favorable 
opinion of Kemkile's gifted pro-am (FQ 11), tl»t cooperation between 
tNiir child's gifted and regular teaclmr had been Improved (PQ 12), and 
that their children were more able to "keep up" with their regular 
classwork (PQ 13). . , ' 

Students ehrol'ied In the KPRP felt that their regular classroom teachers 
had a less favorable c^inion of tlm KPRP than they <t1<1 of the gifted- 
center program (SO 1), In contradiction to the actual bpinion expressed 
by the classroom teachers. 

To what extent Is psrent jjwfol vem B n t and scHtoI -parent cwwunl cation 
more characteristic of the kpwp than the gifted-center pn^rmw? * 

Parent responses to their questionnaires indicate that they were more 
involi^ In parent group activities (PQ 6, 7), but aiq>arently a smaller 
percentage of parents visited the Kendal e program than had visited the 
previous year's gifted-center program (PQ 1, 2, 3). 

The implementation of the KPRP is reported to have improved communica- 
tion between the' school and the parents of gifted students.' Specifi- 
cally, parents repgrted that they ^re more adequately oriented to the 
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KPftP (FQ 10, 14). received ftore feedlMCk fnm the gifted prograiB teacher 
(PQ 4), and were more ade<^ate1y Infomd of their child's progress (PQ 
IS). More |Mrentf*a1so fcnew the nane of their child's gifted prograe 
teacher (f^ 8) and felt tHat tl» KPRP teachers Mere mre accessible for 
a conference (PQ 16). 

To enhance parent Involveannt and conninl cation, parents were provided 
irith oral and w'ltten Inforaatlon about the progran In addition to the 
student pn^^s reports ret^lred each senester. An orientation sieetlng 
for parents of students In the KPRP nas held on Septeaber 30; 1982. 
Subsequent tu this neeting, a KPRP Parent Advisory Cconlttee ifas fonaed 
and three parent adVlsofy c«n|ttee Meetings were held. 

To what extant Is the gifted. Instruction provided by the KPRP perceived 
to be. different frca ttwt of tfie? xed'-center proqraa? 

l^P student responses to pertlnr «, <|uest1onna1re Item IfMllcate that 
they felt that their parents«had favorable an opinion of the KPRP as 
th£ did of the tjlfted-center prograa (SQ 2). Studetts expressed a need 
'ncrease the asomt of gifted Instruction offered in the KPRP. but 
fli.a not expms a sisrflar need relative to thff*g1fted-center progran (SQ 
3). After experiencing a year of the KPRP. fewer regular classrooa 
teachers felt that alaxyst every school should have a gifted progran (TQ 
12). 

Parents provided sore favorable ratings for the KPRP than the learning 
center progran In tenas::^f qualifications of the teachers (PQ 9. 17). 
the anount of ladlvlchial attention their child received (PQ S. 18). the 
anoimt of tine spent In the progran (PQ 19). and ttm variety of subjects 
to which their child was exposed (PQ 20). The adequac^y of stinulatlon 
and not 1 vat Ion the gifted progran provided for student participants was 
rated as essentially the sane for both prograns (PQ 21). Two itens that 
received less favmble rating for the mP were the aitequaor of the 
Instructional facilities (PQ 22) and the enjCQMit par«its felt their 
child received fnm participating In the gifted progran (PQ 23). 

OEA staff noted that sone difficulties were experienced with the use of 
Interdisciplinary course content for the provision of gifted Instruc- 
tion. As one exanple. oirrlculun naterlals were not readily available 
to support this level of Instruction and had to be developed by the 
progran teachers*^ situatlmi that required then to <tevote a great deal 
of tine to planning and profrsa tevel^ment. It also appeared that thtt 
frequent novenent of groups of stwi«iits In and out of the gifted 
Instruction period (required by the relatively con^lex KPRP schedJle) 
engendered fragnented ratter than the contlnumis periods of yifted 
Ir.structlon which characterize the gifted center sche<hile. 

As prevlmilsy noted. KPRP gifted Instruction toiMc place fron 7.5 to 10.5 
hours weekly, whereas gifted centers expose their students to approxl- 
nately ele^ hours of gifted Instruction weekly. 
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Cowcliislows and Recqwwnditlons 



The KPRP was directed at ellslnatlng laany of the problems i^lch arise frm 
the logistics associated tilth the gifted-center approach to the provision of 
gifted Instmctloh. These probless are inherent In the separation from 
their ham school of gifted students who aust travel to gifted centers twice 
each week and be absent fron their hone sd^ls' Instruction and activities 
for sid>stant1a1 anoonti of tine. The results of this overview Indicate that 
the KPRP Is viewed as having significantly dlnlnlshed these profilens In 
teres of the participation of gifted-eligible Kendal e students, theiexposure 
of gifted students to sore of the acadeslc and activity elesents of I the reg- 
ular school prograiB, coominl cation/articulation between the regular and 
gifted programs, and parent -school conBunl cation. Added to these advantages 
Is the el iiai nation of the transporUtlon costs that had previously been 
Incurred as a result of bussli^ these students to the gifted center. 

Yet these advantages did not a^iear to occur without cost to the gifted pro- 
gran Itself. Althou^ the United sci^ie of this evalw^on precluded the 
maintenance of logs of student activities or any other objective assessnent 
of Instructional contact tine, perusal of KPRP class schedules leaves little 
doubt that the nuaber of wmly ninutes of student exposure to gifted 
Instruction was reduced over what would have been their exposure In the 
gifted center. This reduct1o:i In expf^ure occurred through the departure of 
students for "special" classes (Spanish, nusic, art), and through the depar- 
ture of students to participate In activities such as ctwrus. reorder prac- 
tice, belt practice, and special sch«>l-wide events. Not only were the 
total weekly ninutes of exposure to the progran cut, but the Instructional 
periods thenselm becane nore fragoented, naking it difficult to Initiate 
and carry through gifted activities ^thout Interruptions. 

OEA staff also noted that sone difficulties were experienced with the use of 
Interdisciplinary course content for the provision of gifted instruction. 
As one exanple, currlcultss materials were not readily available to support 
this level of Instruction and had to be developed by the progran teachers— a 
situation that required then to dwote a great deal of tine to planning and 
progran developnent. 

In view of these findings, the following recomendatlcms are made: 

1. that conparatlve studies be Initiated to ctetemlne the extent to idiich 
the KPRP and other sinllar aj^roaches taken to gifted Instruction, en- 
gender the attalnnent of gifted-relevant achlevenent objectl^ to the 
sane extent as glftedrcenter progrwa, and 

2. that sufficient tine ind resources be allocated to allow teacl»rs 
charged with the responsibility for Inplenenting sinllar school -based 
programs to develop content currlculwi naterlals appropriate to the 
higher levels of Instruction characteristic of gifted progrms. This 
night be acconpllshed throuj^ the suneier enplcgfnent or contracting of 
these teachers for this purpose. 
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Grades S - 6 



Gra<ie 4 



Km SCI^miLE 
8:15 ' 11:4S - 3 1/2 hours per di|y 

less openlf 9 exercises (B:15 - 8:30) * 3 1/4 hours per 
day 

less physical education (11:15 - 11:45) ■ 2 3/4 hours per 
day 

2 3/4 houri per day X 4 di\ys per mJti ■ 11 hours per week 
less 30 minutes per week for mbusIc » 10.5 hours per week* 

12:00 - 2:45 » 2 3/4 hours per day 

less physical educatiwi (1:10 - 1:40) * 2 1/4 hours per day 
2 1/4 hours per day X 4 days per week » 9 hours per week 
less % silnutes per week for nisic ■ 8.5 tours per weric* 

« 

11:45 - 2:45 • 3 hours per day 

less. Physical education (1:10 - 1;40) - 2 1/2 hours per day 

2 1/2 hours per day X 4 days per week ■ 10 hours per week 

less 30 Bilnutes per for nuslc ■ 9.5 tours per week* 

*For those students enrolled In Spanish S/L their gifted Instructional tliae 
Is reduced 1 hour per week. 



Grade 2-3 



Grades 2-6 



GIFTED CENTER ^CIM.E 
8:15 - 2:45 • 6 1/2 hours per day 

less opening exercises (8:15-8:30) • 6 1/4 hours per day 

less lunch (30 admites) - 5 3/4 hours p r day 

less early d1 sail sal to catch bus for return to hone school 
(2:30 - 2:45) ■ 5 1/2 hours per day 

5 1/2 hours per day X 2 days per we^ " 11 hours per week 
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Renzulirs Model consists of three types of activities: 
Type I: GENERAL EXPLORATORY ACTIVITIES 

Type I activities consist of experiences and activities that are de- 
signed to bring the learner Into touch with a wide range of topics or 
areas of study In which he or she may have a sincere interest. Through 
involvement in Type I experiences, students will realize that they are 
expected to pursue further exploration and decide on alternative sugges- 
tions for investigation. 

Type II: GROUP TRAINING ACTIVITIES 

Type 11 activities consist of materials, methods, and instructional 
techniques that help the student learn the skills necessary for becaning 
an independnet learner. They are concerned with the high development 
of thinking and feeling processes such as critical thinking, probl^n sol- 
ving, reflective thinking, inquiry training, divergent thinking^ awareness 
development, and creative or productive thinking. Type II activities are 
open-ended and allow students to escalate their thinking processes to the 
highest levels possible. Type II activities should also introduce students 
to more sophisticated content. 

Type III: INDIVIDUAL AND SMALL GROUP INVESTIfiATIQWS 

Type in activities consist of activities in whidi the student 
becomes an actual investigator of a real problem or topic by 

?hl"?^nS?IJ?'^?5! of inquiry and results in shkHng of 

th^ findings with a real audience. The success of a Type III 
activity depends on the task commitment t)f the individual student. 
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TYPE! 

OEHERAL 
CXPIORATORY 
AtTlVITICS 





TYPE HI 

INDIVIDUAL 4 SS^ ALL GROUP 
INVESTIGATIOHS OF RFAL 



TYPCH 



GROUP 
TRAlNINe 
ACTIVITIES 
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K£Nl]MC£ ELENSHXARY SCHOOL 
PILOT HSSOIIBCE ^ROGBAM (GZma» 
1982-83 



1. There is increased attendmee and particlpaticm. Forty- three (43) 
students ace encolXed In tbe gifted pcogcan this yearj thiirty-me 
(31) were enrolled last yeac. It would aj^iear that the school be- 
cones Mce alert in itentifying gifted students. Alsor no parents 
refused placMeent this year. 

2. Stii^nts st^ in the prolan. Last year three (3) studimts witbdrewi 
no students have withdrawn this year. An on site administrator and 
teacher can offer the needeiS ommselii^ if a studmt is esp&ieiwing 

a {MTOblSA. 

3. ^ere is cc»itiimity in tte seq^ «nd sequence of instri«ticm in the 
basic skill areas. Every stt^nt receives instnmtion daiJ^ in tea&iag, 
iiritingf and nath froe the honsrooa teacher followijig the Balanced 
CurriculiSB tine requirea»nts. Uiere is no need for a te«:ter to itelay 
tJbe introduffiticm of a tmv skill - «aitii^ for a day when the entire 
class is prewsnt. 

4. Cooraunicaticm has improved betiraen re^ilar progrm teachers and gifted 
prograa teacters due to the fact tt»t all tea^rs are in the sfiow 
school. Having the gifted progrfiot tethers in the buildii^ cm ttm 
WtAmvAmy plaiming day affords oi^poctimities for storii^ infransation 
tm students. 

5. Students feel acre a pa^ t of all «±ool cwtivities simse they are Iters 
each day ani do not aiss any sdbool wite ^>eeial activities. 

There is no confusion naong teachers as to areas of instructional re> 
sponalbllity. The re^ilar teacher is respfmaible for reading, writing » ^ 
axa taath. The teiralters of the gift»d pro-am are re^oiuiible for gifted 
goals and tte content area ^ibjects. 

7. Thri>re are no 'nissed' iKmework assigraeats foe stutents to attacpt to 
"Baxe up.* 

8. The cost of bus transportaticm l^s t»en elisis^ted. Clasi^s begin at 
8s 15 a.B. since there is no vaitii^ £<x tJ» late arriving bus. 

9. There is increased parental involveiwnt and »tqp{K>rt siiffic parents 
^mnunicate with only otw school. There is a sense of identifieaticm 
with and sllsgianca toward the home school. Farenvs have f^eed a 
separate Pilot Resource (gifted) Parent Advisory group which meets 
CKDce per emth. 
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10. If a student is encountering a problcoa of any kind, it is easier for 
parent/teacher /administration to discuss and find possible solutions 
to the problem since all conferences can be within one school and the 
school is familiar vith the child's past experiences and needs. The 
needs of the total child can be better addriessed. 

11. Classroos teachers have 2-2% hours of uninterrupted tiate daily for 
teaching reading* writing, and aatb. 

12. Teachers report that perh^s gifted students feel they are laore a 
part of the re^lar classrooei since they are with their fellow class- 
nates eadi day «id do not 'siiss* anything fay leaving to go to another 
school two days !^ week. There is nose feedback aM sharing between 
gifted students and stunts in the regular classroon. 

13. All students can participate in special groi^ activities (chorus, 
recorder groi^, aicrocon^iter classes, etc.) without being absent a 
portion of the week. 

14. Being an -onHsite school administrator of a gifted program permits 
greater control of the gifted program. There is also greatei: enttaisiasm 
to provide for the needs of *your* gifted students and seek ^ogram 
inproveaent. 



1. Sctool wide scheduling problems are a majw consideration when students 
spend one half of ea<di day in the gifted program arid tJ» r»ining half 
day in basic skill inatruction. 

Specific pxatolmB ares 

a) All instruction in reading, writing, md mmth for regular 
students must be scheduled in that half^y portion vhea 
gifted students are not attending the gifted program. Sore 
teachers (grades five ft six) do not like waiting until the 
afternoon to teach reading and math. They say children are 
restless and not as alert at this time of day. 

b) All special classes (music, art, P.E., Sf^nish) mst be 
scheduled in that portion of the day trtien staidents frow 
those grade levels are in the gifted program. Vox example, 
students in grades 5 ft 6 attend the gifted i^ogram in the 
morning. It is necessary to schedule all scwcial classes 
for tiie regular 5th ft $th grade students durii^ thet iKtrning 
so that tlw total class is with tt» regular te«:l»r in the 
afternoon for basic skill instruction. - 
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c) 5cheduUn9 is further cai^licated i^n ^dal teacher allo- 
catior.s the itinerant te^t^r schedules are ccmtrolled 

by the area office and not firm until October, (lie were still 
changing schedules in ttowmtber' due to a cut in art teacter and 
bilingual teulier.) 

d) Even special c lasses' (L.O. , speech, cowp ed) sust follow the 
a.m. schedule for intemediate students and p.n. schedule for 

, primary atu^oits so that a tea^r*s «itire claas is present 
while the basic skilXd are being taught. Sone teachers find 
these scbe^lii^ restrictions to be too rigid. 

e) Xf a sdiool populaticm oa; cafet^ia scd»^le requires sKHre than 
1 1/2 hours serving tiae* there is not enough tins to sch^Uile 
the tMO gifted program sessions without overly. For eitanple, 
kindergarten cXassMi txaditic»»lly are served lum^ first i it 
was necessary to schedule Isaadk for tisem aft«r grade 4 so that 
grade 4 oould finish loa^ on tine to attend the gifted progroa 
as s<^iedul«d. Sven with this adjustment in Inneh eofae^le, the 
4th grade studrats wntsr the gifM prograa 15 nimites l8t»r than 
students in grades 2 ft 3. 

f) He found it necessary to sclM^le P.E. classy specifically for 
gifted students, i.e. , 5th & 6th grade students in the gifttfd 
prograos have P.E. as a class at 11:15 - lis 45 daily and gifted 
stuidimts in grades 2* 3^ & 4 have P.E. togetter at 1:10 - 1:40 
daily. P.E. classes where different age groi^ are taught to- 
gether is not entirely desirable. Bowever, this plan «as necessary 
since gifted stud^its are in tin gifted prograa wten their regular 
class is scteduled for P.E. Changing the scdiedule tot the regular 
class was not p<M»sible since the P.E. teller oust be sc^ieduled 
for a full day. Baving gifted students swUed fros the gifted 
progran at all different tines to join the re^lar classes for 
P.E. did not appear to be a viable solution either* The other' 
alternative was im» P.E. 

g) 1^ also foui^ it nroessary to schedule cme nusic class per wsA 
for the gifted students with the nusic teacher sime studente 
trare alwiys Missing the nusic on Alternate dagr* witii their rc»^lar 
class. 



Scheduling activities within the gifted progrira is also frustrating 
to the tellers in the gifted progras. These teachers i«>uld prefer 
uninterrupted tisHs; however « students leave for 30 minutes daily for 
P.E. and leave 30 ainutes per week for nusic. (Spanish i5L« for those 
students wtK> have elected ^Msii^ SX* is taught by tte Spmiish St teacher 
wtm cGiBes into ttm gifted centex two tines eas^ vt^k astS works cmly 
with those students enrolled in the Spanish SL class.) These scheduled 
classes do not penait the degree of flexibility desirable to the goals 
of a gifted prograa and do not perait enough tine to ocmcentrate cm 
"gifted activities* without interruption. 
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A?. though 3G lainuf s daily is <tevoted to teaching tte re«iuired instruc- 
tional Ob:: active 9 in the ccmtent aiea to gifted students » there is 
concern that gifted students way ej^cieoce soae gaps in this acea. 
In the otnet organisational nodal foe gifted prograaa (the two day 
pull out,} students *Biss* two days of instruction in the content areas 
but the sc<^ of instruction is prc^bly broader. The 30 minutes daily 
is limiting to the teachers in the gifted prograa but it emot be ex- 
panded without cutting into the tiae devoted to 'gifted goals. * 

A school based gifted prolan is a financial strain on the school. 
The KESA aUoeatiOQ for all Exoqptional Stud^t Prograas at the school 
was only $672. This is not sufficient even for a snbool aUceady having 
an abundance of eqaipMnt, aaterials and supplies to start up a nev 
prograzB. 

llhen a school has 40 - 60 gifted students, this Mans that a^caKiaateljr 
one basic teacher (20-30 students) is lost in the regular basic prograa 
Aie to the present 1^ funding foraula. Forttuiately tor Kondale Slcnentary 
this y^ar thefs was sufficient ca^ry avm disnetlonary dollata to provide 
one additional basic teacher and the regular eUsBSOoma were not cwerloaded. 
This will not be the case next year. Jldditionally, there is no additiml , 
clerical help for a school based gifted progran of 2 nnits. The regulfr 
clerical personnel at the eleaentary school nust absorb tiie a^itioaal 
clerical work of the gifted center. 



GIFTED PROCatAM SCHIPPLE 

# Grades 5-6 8:15 - 11:45 - 4 days par wwk 

^ hrs X 4 days - 14 hrs- par week 
gifted (less 30 sin. daily for P.E. 

- 12 hrs per week) . 

Grade 4 12:00 - Z:45 - 4 days per week (lunch Is scheduled 
11:30-12:00). 2 3/4 hrs x 4 days 

- 11 hrs. gifted (less 30 Bin. 
daily for P.E, « 9 hrs. per week). 

Grades 2-3 11:45 - 2:45 - 4 days per week 

3 hrs X 4 dajra ■ 12 hrs. per week 
gifted (less 30 Bin. daily for F.E. 
• 10 hrs. par week). 
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APPEIi)IX D 



OFFICE OF EDUCATJONAl ACCOUNTABILITY 



HEMORANDUH 



RT-757 

March 1. 1983 



TO: 



Ms. Donna Loxsr, Principal 
Kendale ElemAtary School 




FR(m: Ray Turner, Assistant Superintendent' 
Offl^ of Efkicfltlml Accountabllltjr 

SUBJECT: tkHMll PIIPT RESOmCE PROGRAM EVALUAHO^ RECOWEfftATIOHS 

This manorandun Is a response to your request for assistance In the defini- 
tion of an evaluation of your Pilot i^ource Prograta and the preparation of 
an evaluation re^rt. The MoranduR acklresses three Issues: (1) our rec- 
mendatlons for Inforaatlon to be collected, (2) oi^r recosnendatlons for 
the content of the evaluation Heport, and (3J an Indication of the extent to* 
which this office can assist In this evaluation. Please note that this Be«- 
orandua constitutes a series of recoiaendat1<His only, suMect to your Modi- 
fication depending upon such factors as the amount of staff resources which 
you can allocat.e, and the quality and availability of data. 



1. Student Attitudes - via the "Sifted Student Interview Forra" used in the 

1975-76 evaluation of the Gifted Progran 

Z. Classroom Teacher Attitudes - via the "Gifted Program Regular Teacher 

Questionnaire" used In the 1975-76 eval- 
uation of the Gifted Progran 

3. Parent Attitudes - via the "Sifted Progran Parent (^estlonnalre" used 

In the 1975-76 evaluatlmi of the Sifted Program 

4. Descriptions of classroom instructlcMial activities 

5. Attendance records of program participants In 1981-82 and 1982-83 

6. A record of financial support received from parents and contributed by 
the school and a description of material purchased with these funds 

7. Descriptions of meetings and other communications with parents (Includ- 
ing reports of student progress) 



Recommended Information 
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Kendale Pilot Resource Ppograw (continued) 2. 

RecOHtsanded Report Contents 

U Description of the Prograw 

7 / > 

a. How was the prograa In^leaented? 

b. What was the prograsi designed to accoi^lfsh? 

c. On What basis were students selected foi" the program? 

d. Wiat were the characteristics of progran raater'^als and activities? 

e. What facul^ and others were Involved in the prograa? ' ^ 

2. description of the Evaluatlim. 

a. Mhat question:^ does the evaluatimi a(klress? 

b. What 1nstr«'!8ents/procedures were' , d to measut-e progrui outcomes and 
describe liapleiBentatlon? 

3. Results 

a. Hw did ihe'prograffl actually operate In terms of classroon activities, 
coi^nl cation with parents, expenditures nade for materials and equip- 

• sent, etc.? 

b. What was the li^act of the program (In terms of student, teacher, and 
parent attitudes and student attendance}? 

4. Conclusions and Recommendations 

a. What are the major conclusions? 

b. On the basis of the evaluation what recommendations can you make con- 
cerning the program? 

c. What recommendations can be iwde concerning subsequent evaluations of 
the program? 

Assistance Aval Table from the Office of Educational Accountability (PEA) 

1. Provision of assistance in the develojwient of an evaluation plan and 
evaluation Instruments 

2. Provision of guidance in tabulating/analyzing results of surveys ^, 

3. Specification of the form in which other data could be summarized 

ft 
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IcWdale Pilot Resource Prograffl (ciontinued) 3. 

4- Provision of OEA staff to discuss «nd interpret the evaluation or evalu- 
ation findings with interested parties, such as parents and school, area 
or district staff (on a linlted nunrt>er of occasions) 

5, Provision of either a 3-5 page evaluation suomary, incorporating data 
which you provide to us (such as that listed above) or review of a re- 
port which you produce 

Due to extensive coani taints, tl» aiL^unt of assistance which we can provide 
In your evaluation Is sonewhat limited. Hoi«ver, we feel that the collec- 
tion of data {is recoanended above) and our involvenent In the developnent 
of a final report will provide satlsfact. y docuaentatlon of your first 
year's effort. 

RT:BC:niii1 

cc: Dr. Cecil e Poussell 
Nr. Isaac Nearfs . 
Mr. Horace Martin 
Or. Robert Collins 
Mr. Glenn Asht^ 



"ft 
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APPEM}IX E 



Kendale Pilot Resource Prograro 

Stuitent Responses 
(percent respondng: pre/post) 



SQK Hy regular classroom teacher has a favorable opinion of the gifted 
program. ^ 

Strongly Disagree Disagree Undecided Agree Strongly Agree 
00/02 OQ/OS 29/51 48/37 24/05 



SQ2. ffy parents have a favorable opinion of the gifted program and are 
pleased that I attend. 

Strongly Disagree Disagree Undecided Agree Strongly Agree 



SQ3. Please Indicate the one suggestion which best describes your feelings 
for Improvement of the gifted program. 



00/00 



05/09 



19/16 



14/19 



62/56 



More time for gifted instruction 

Fener students In the gifted class 

Better qualified teeclmrs In the gifted class 

More off-campus activities (field trips, etc) 

No changes 



00/27 
11/00 
22/15 
56/54 
11/05 



29 
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KMdats Pilot R«fioarc« Program 

R^yiar Taachar Raapofisas 
Cparcaat rmmpon4ngi pra/post} 



TQU Did yoy #var visit a giftad pragraaT Yaa 42/92 Hq 96/08 

T92« Old it ipcraasa four yadaritaadlag of tlia prograoT 

Yaa 80/»2 No 20/08 

Did a taacliar of tfia fllftad i^rograa 

avar visit yovr prograoT Yaa 00/07 No 100/93 

T04« Hea oftaa do yoa confar altk yoyr studaatt* giftad taacliar sT 



At laaat oaca par «->«aali par tad 
At laaat taica a yaar 
At laast oaca a yaar 



08/07 
92/14 



T05« Look'^ag ovar yoyr currant claaa rostar, about ^o« oaay off your stydanta 
do you foal akouid ba racolvlag |;lftad aorvlcaa but ara notT 



CAvoraga auabar par taacliar) 



isUUSL 



T06. Hfiat ft tfia aost fr«4««nt raaspii tliat thasa studantc ara not racalving 
giftad aarvlcai 

Not yat rmf^rrmi for teatfag 
timimrrmi but aot yat taatad 

nmi9rr94 but 9«raat rafaaad to parnit tastlag 00/00 

Taatad bat did aot qualify 31/70 

Quallflad aad awaiting placanaat 00/00 

Qaallfiad bat did not want to partteipata 56/10 



07. 
08. 
09- 

010. 

on. 

012, 



strongly DIaagraa 
A I aagraa 

Udacldad 



Claaarooa taacliara ^ava gaaarally baaa givaa an 
adaqwata or lantet ion\t^ tha qlftad proiira«. 


42/07 


50/36 


00/21 


0«/36 


00/00 


Tha aaount of contact | bava vltk ay studaat'a 
fliftad taacbar(s) la aafflclant. 


50/On 


42/29 


00/29 


00/43 


00/00 


Claaaromi taacbara witk atadaata In giftad prograai 
ara kapt raaaonably laforaad of ttudant prograsa 
la tbosa prmjraaa. 


50/07 


33/29 


00/07 


17/57 


00/00 


My atadaata in tha giftad pregrM aa gaaarally abit 
to "kaap Mp* witb laaaoaa in thatr raaalar elaaa^ 


17/00 


17/00 


00/00 


58/64 


08/36 


Aiaoat all of ay atadaata abe ara la tha giftad 
proflraa hava a aafflclant comand of basic shills. 


00/00 


25/07 


00/00 


56/71 


oe/21 


Afaoat avary achool ah^aid bava within It a apac- 
lalizad prograa for tha giftad. 


06/07 


00/07 


00/14 


42/36 


50/56 



iraa 

Stroagly Agraa 
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K«Rdsl« ^flot Rasourc* Progran 

Parent Rssponsas 
fpsrcMt raspofldngt pr«/post) 



014 fO«i avM* vUlt yoyr etiil4<s glft«4 pragra«T Xmrn 84/78 Wo 16/2S 
PQ2. if y«8t tic« aany visltaT (av«rag«) 2.8/2.9 

P93. Old It lacraasa your aRdarstandIng of tlia prograa? *" 

Yaa 56/77 Undecided 25/00 Ho 19/16 

F04. How «ttctt feedback do you receive froa year eliltd<s gifted teaetierCsIT 

16/14 

Hoe ««€ii ladi vidael Ixed etteetlon doea year ebltd receive in the gifted progreaT 



More than froa regalar teacliers 
Aa ■oeH aa frwa regalar teacHera 
Leaa tiiaa fro« regular teachera 



More thaa la the regviar prograa 
Aa aeeli aa la regalar prograa 
Leaa thaa la the regular prograa 



31/63 
44/23 

ZJ/14 



PQ6. Oo you •ttead gifted parent groap aeettagaT Yea 47/81 Wo 83/19 

PQ7. Are you latereated la becoalag active in auch groupaT 

Yea 32/47 Undecided 98/28 Wo 11/28 

PQ8. Oo yoa tiaow the aaaefsl of yoiir ehlld<a gifted teacherfsIT 

Yea 79/92 Wo 21/08 

P99. Pleaae ladleete the oee a««sge»ttoR vhleh beat deacrlbea year feetlnga 
for taproveaeat of tr4 gifted prograa. 

More gifted Inatraet lonal tiae for ay child 
Fever atadeats per ctaas 
Better qaallfled teeehera of the gifted 
More off-caapua actlvitlea 
Mo changea deal red 

PQIO. Were laforaed of e parent erleatatlon aeeting prior to your child's 
placeaeet la the gifted prograat Yes 42/64 No 86/36 




Strongly Disagree 
disagree 

Undecided 



PQII. 
PQI2. 
P913. 
PQU. 

P916. 

PQi7. 
PQI8. 

pI>I9. 

PQ20. 
PQ2I. 

P92S. 



Ply cniia's rm^:nr eimmz tnmnmrn nave m favor«i>i« 
ottufoii of tfi« alft«4 orMrm. 




10/00 


ZO/31 


42/44 


09/11 


nfiMporoTioii MTVOM » cuiiQ't gi TTo^ rofliiiar 
class taaeliiN-s Bmmmm to bm aoo4« 


n/03 


28/09 


39/J7 


17/43 


oo/do 


ropular class* 


07/00 


1O/00 


09/00 




J7/4Z 


scRooi par soaaoi aao^aaraiy istormia mm of raa 
aatara asd saraoso of tbo off tod proarao* 


^0/00 


10/08 


wor 


17/51 ■ 


21/5! 


oifTos proflrais Toacnors aoap oo aaonaaTaiy laroroai 
of oy ciiitd^s arooroas 


'7T77T' 


S3/S0 


oo/zs 




0 9/09 


laa gifTsd raacaor is roaaiiy avaiiaDia i? i ra- 
qaasT a eoafaraaeo* 


09/oa 


09/00 


21/22 


98/93 


10/19 


Tua aifraa raacsars. i iiaoa ara saVric^aariy 
aualTflad to taacfi Alftod chltdroa* 


00/09 


ii/i4 


4X/ZP 


9Z/97 


05/11 


liy caika rocaivaa a safTieiaar aooaar laaiviaaai 
attMtloa la tha off tad proiktBrnm 


10/05 


TTTTT 


3Z/Z0 


37/4» 


PB57TT 


T^a aooaar or riao par aaaK raoT oy cans spoaas vn 
tHa gtftad progran la aafflclant* 


09/ob 


78/W 




4Z/e# 


09/1 1 


My cut It la axpoaod to a safficfoat yariaty of 


m\\ 


28/17 






wm 


Tka giftad prograia adaqaatoly atliialataa aad 

atfitltrotos si¥ c»Md# _ " ji, , 1 


09/ 1 ! 


10/ 11 


21/17 


58/81 


09/09 


"Tia giffad prograa lasfrac¥loaal t^clllflali ara 


iiii 
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Stroiuly Agree 
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